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on May 8 ; of St. Quentin early in April, when a train laden with petrol and ammunition was destroyed; and the destruction of the railway bridge at Douai: and the list could be extended to the length of several pages.
In considering this matter the first question that arises is as to the effect of the dislocation on the traffic, and the time occupied in putting the lines into work again. As will readily be understood, a delay of only a few hours may cause serious embarrassment, and the blocking of railways at certain points at the right moment might, in combination with other operations, paralyse the enemy completely and facilitate his defeat. Generally speaking, permanent way can be restored by a few hours' labour, provided an efficient organization be available.
The most vulnerable points of a railway are the bridges by which it crosses rivers and roads : break one of these down and a long delay will be caused. These points were jealously guarded and watched, in many cases an aerial patrol forming part of the defence, as at the bridges across the Rhine. The most serious damage to the ordinary line is effected by the wrecking of a fast-moving train, which makes havoc of the permanent way for some distance ; but this is difficult to effect except by a lucky shot.
On one busy day no fewer than six enemy trains were partially wrecked. But it was generally found that the amount of damage done to the permanent way by bombs of 100 Ibs. or less was quite small. Weather seldom hindered the attacks on railways, for these occurred on several occasions in gales of fifty miles per hour.
An instance of the dislocation caused was provided by one of the aeroplane attacks on Don, as a result of which the Germans in some miles of trenches went without their rations for one day.